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«d Crko sod Phtlo-CrJto, had appeared in 
his paper, my communication should h»ve 
been published. Such, gentlemen, is the 
state of the news-paper press in your 
town. If one makes an attack upon you, 
he will not publish your reply, and be- 
cause the controversy has not originated 
with the other, he will not publish any 
thing which may contain a censure upon 
a contemporary. Whatever weight may 
by the public be attached to the reasons 
given by the Editor of the Chronicle, 
when they read the following article, 
they will then be enabled to judge of 
the candour and liberality of the Editor 
of the News-letter. 

Fei. 2fi, IS14. 

To tic Editor of the Belfast Ntws-Uttsr. 
Sir, 

Tbi two articles signed Crito and 
Philo-Crito, which appeared in your paper 
of the *th and 11th instant, are written 
to much in the violence of party spirit, 
and are so expressive of rancour against 
the conductors of a work, which, how- 
ever it may differ from your correspon- 
dents in politics, must be allowed to be 
respectable, that I am induced to step for- 
ward in the cause of truth, and of tem- 
perate free discussion. My remarks, I 
hope you will in justice to yourself, as 
well as to that cause, give to the public, 
as it is difficult to judge of the real merits 
of the case by only hearing one side. 

I cannot help believing that both pub- 
lications are by the same hand, but whe- 
ther or not I am mistaken in that point, 
to save time and paper, I shall take it for 
granted, and observe upon both at the 
same time. 

You sir, are congratulated for having 
fallen under the lash of the writer of the 
Monthly Retrospect of Politics, in the Bel- 
fast Magazine, and you are advised and 
encouraged to continue to deserve his cen- 
sure. That you have been reflected on 
by that writer, must be admitted, and 
that he has blamed you for the manner in 
which you detailed the transaction of dis- 
interring the dead body is very true. Yet 
I am convinced that you have not a sincere 
friend in this world who would not rather 
have seen your cause otherwise defended. 
No man who values the News-Letter or 
its Editor but would prefer having the 
cause of either defended with good temper 
and good manners, to having the defence, 
such as it is, conceived in terms of ran- 



corous and abusive scurrility. Such modes 
either of attack or defence, always defeat 
their own purposes, and instead of carry- 
ing conviction to the mind of the reader, 
excite sentiments of contempt and abhor- 
rence against the writer. 

On an impartial and dispassionate re- 
view of the subject, it appears that the 
exceptions taken to your account of the 
transaction, were in consequence of your 
sinking the circumstance of the Orange 
procession at the funeral, and making no 
remarks upon the extreme impropriety of 
such procession : it being merely stated, 
that the man had been a yeoman, and was 
buried witMrnilitary honours, when it was 
notorious that? at the funeral, " all the 
pomp and circumstance" of an Orange 
procession were displayed. I have no 
doubt but that you published the account 
as you received it, and possibly you might 
have been unacquainted with the fact of 
the Orange procession ; but if otherwise, 
it certainly was your duty as an impartial 
journalist, to state the whole fully and 
clearly, nor can you stand excused if that 
circumstance was known to you. Whe- 
ther however, the statement was drawn 
up for you, or that you wrote it your- 
self, it must appear to am impartial reader, 
that by the manner in which it is done, 
there was a consciousness that the pro- 
cession was improper, and that it was that 
consciousness which prevented it being 
mentioned. If it is thought fit and proper 
by Orangemen to walk in procession at 
the funeral of a deceased brother, it is 
mere pusillanimity to attempt hiding it 
in a newspaper statement. The attempt 
at throwing a veil over that part of the 
transaction, clearly shews that they were 
in their own minds convinced that it was 
the procession which provoked the deed ; 
and it also shows that the execration of 
the public would be more readily excit- 
ed by simply stating that the man was 
buried with military honours, than if they 
had said he " had been a member of a 
yeomanry corps' and also an Orange- 
man ; that " his remains were accompan- 
ied to the grave by a considerable num- 
ber of yeomen," and a numerous body 
of Orangemen, with all the insignia of that 
order, who walked in procession, and 
" buried him with military honours." 
Burying a man with military honours they 
well knew could give offence to no man, 
or party of meB, but they were as sen- 
sible that after the unhappy occurren- 
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ces which took place in last July, an O- 
rauge procession must be hateful to all 
the peaaablt inhabitants, and particularly to 
those who were yet smarting under the 
wounds inflicted on that unfortunate oc- 
casion. It was therefore thought best to 
ke;p that circumstance out of view, lest 
it might be considered a palliation of the 
ofFence complained of. 

The Editors of the Magazine are as se- 
verely reflected on, as if they had at- 
tempted to justify the transaction, when 
it is clear that they condemned it in the 
most unqualified terms. They are abused 
for what is called a palliation of the of- 
fence, when no such palliation was offer- 
ed. Tlu'y simply complain that no notice 
was taken of the provocation, which pro- 
vocation they had as good reason to con- 
demn, as you or the Orangemen had to 
condemn the act of raising the body, for 
disagreeable as such an act may be to the 
feelings of humanity, yet much more mis- 
chievous consequences might have ensued 
from the procession. By condemning 
the procession no kind of apology is offer- 
ed for raising the body ; nor is it easy to 
say upon what party to lay the blame of 
that action, for surely the Orangemen 
have been guilty of greater crimes than 
raising the corpse themselves, in order to 
have the obloquy thrown upou others ; 
still however, the act itself was uot at- 
tempted to be justified. 

In your account of the transaction, 
stronger language could not have been 
used, had the man been first murdered and 
afterwards raised from his grave; yet no 
notiee is taker of what your correspondent 
must be sensible provoked the act, pro- 
vided it was done by those opposed to O- 
range processions. The operators, who- 
ever they may have been, were not by any 
means exculpated by the Editors of the 
Magazine, for they have expressed the 
most decided disapprobation of their con- 
duct. 

From what has been said, and from 
what Crito-Philo-Crito has admitted, (for 
even he has admitted that the Magazine 
condemned the act of raising the corpse,) 
I think it must appear that his ire hai not 
so much been excited by any palliation of 
that act, as by the reflections thrown on 
the Orange procession. I shall therefore 
proceed to remark upon that part of the 
subject ; and without using terms of abuse, 
I shall endeavour to show that such pro- 
cessions have been and ever will be, so lioug 



as continued, injurious to the tranquillity 
of the country. 

Orangemen avow that they are sworn to 
support and obey the laws of the land : 
yet they must be convinced that the very 
act of walking in procession or wearing 
party colours are both breaches of the laws, 
for which they are punishable. But sup- 
posing there were no laws against either, 
it must be plain to every man of common 
sense, that to keep up or foment religious 
animosities by such insulting processions, 
is contrary to that spirit of good order and 
regularity which should guide and direct 
the inhabitants of one country, and the 
subjects of one king. Experience must 
have proved to them, that it is not a mean* 
for conciliating or making proselytes : in 
fact, the exclusive nature of their associa- 
tion proves that they do not wish for pro- 
selytes. Such processions then may sharp- 
en the enmity, but cannot conciliate the 
affections of those who are not Orange- 
men. Let Orangemen themselves consider 
how they would feel, were the rest of the 
people of Ireland to deck themselves in 
colours which they dislike, and walk in 
procession on days disagreeable to them, at 
the same time avowing the greatest hostil- 
ity and rancour against Orangemen. Hxrw 
indigRant they must feel under *ueh cir- 
cumstances ! They boast much of (he puri- 
ty of their Christian principles ; let them 
then prove the purity of £heir principles 
by the virtue of their conduct, and prac- 
tice, that grand precept given them by our 
Saviour, " Do unto others as you would 
that others should do unto you." 

Among ail the publications from O- 
rangemen or their advocates, 1 never yet 
met with any rational defence of those 
processions, or any attempt to show that 
they were useful or necessary. Woful ex- 
perience has taught us that much serious 
evil has arisen from them ; but in no case 
can we trace up to them any practical 
good. Inflammatory as the Belfast Ma- 
gazine is represented to be by Crito-Philo- 
Crito, I am perfectly convinced that more 
real injury has been done to society by O- 
tat'ge processions, than has ever been sus- 
tained by the most intemperate sentiments 
which have appeared in that work. 

The Editors of the Belfast Magaaine are 
branded by your correspondent with wish- 
ing to " rekindle ihe embers of sedition," 
and with " preparing a train for the ex- 
plosion of the political volcano. " If such 
charges be well founded they must be men 
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etf strange principles indeed. If they were 
men of desperate fortunes such assertions 
might be attended to, and their poverty 
might lay them open to suspicion. It might 
be supposed that they sought for change 
m order to better their fortunes ; but un- 
luckily for the argument of Crito-Philo- 
Crito, they, on the contrary, are men of in- 
dependent fortunes, who have nothing to 
gain, but every thing to lose by an erup- 
tion ; and therefore it is natural that they 
should deprecate every thing which might 
lead to revolution. Nor can such prin- 
ciples by any means be fairly laid to the 
charge of men, who, through all their 
•writings, endeavour to inculcate the most 
implicit obedience to the laws of the coun- 
try ; and who, if they have the wish for 
any revolution, it is a " blessed bloodless" 
revolution, founded upon the mental im- 
provement of the people and the enlight- 
ening of their understandings. Well am I 
convinced that they are as far from wish- 
ing for what their adversary calls a politi- 
cal volcano as lie is himself ; and also that 
his conduct and principles are more cal- 
culated to bring about a convulsion than 
theirs are. The private characters of (hose 
men are well known! when that of Crito- 
Philo-Crito can only be guessed at. On 
this ground, they stand proudly pre-emi- 
nent ; their < morality is not speculative, 
but practical; this their most inveterate 
enemies areobligtd to admit. Sach moodv 
writers as riu*I*hilo-Crito with vitiated 
taste may pretend to discover a " Dutch- 
metal" style in their writings, but their 
moral characters stand eminently superior, 
arid invulnerable to the poisonous shafts 
levelled against them by such incendia- 
nts. If such trier* are rebels and infidels, 
as is plainly insinuated by this correspond- 
ent of your's, I confess it would be my 
pride to imitate them, rather than attend 
to those who, in pretended zeal for re- 
ligion, and loyalty to the government, are 
too apt to take " prayers for morality," 
and .P: kneeling for religion."' 

The judgment of your correspondent 
as a critic, I find to be at variance with 
every man of intelligence and taste in li- 
terature with whom I have conversed; 
they have uniformly praised and admired 
the style of that which he has endeavour- 
ed to vilify. Many men of his own kid- 
ney have been obliged to acknowledge its 
superiority, and to lament that such splen- 
did abilities were employed on that side 
the question ; but there is no accounting 
for the difference of taste. For my part 



I am determined to appreciate the judg- 
ment of a critic, according to what he is 
himself able to perform; and I am so lit- 
tle pleased with the style in which Crito- 
Philo-Crito writes- that I cannot suffer my- 
self to be guided by his judgment of the 
writings of others. In my mind the writ- 
er who can indulge himself in such Bil- 
lingsgate language Is by no means a fit per- 
son to direct the judgment of others in 
matters of literature. 

If the matter of the Retrospect of Po- 
litics be so dangerous in the opinion of 
your correspondent, I think he would em- 
ploy his time much better by endeavour- 
ing to refute the arguments, than in de- 
preciating the style. If he have time and 
abilities sufficient, I suppose he may have 
Opportunities enough for making his sen- 
timents public, as the columns of both 
the papers, I dare say, are open for Jiim ; 
neither of them appearing to be favour- 
able to the Magazine. 

IT he undertake this task, however, I 
would advise him to reason a little closer 
than he has done in the last article, and 
to be careful to be less self-contradictory. 
In his la6t paragraph he flounders away 
in such a manner as to induce me to sup- 
pose that he scarcely knew his own mind. 
He makes the Retrospect libellous, yet he 
gives the writer credit for his prudence in 
only "creeping to the verge of libel," as 
though it feared to brave the vengeance 
of the laws, and dared not pass the Ru- 
bicon ; it has not yet transgressed the line 
which would subject it to the cognizance 
of the Attorney- General; still it is large- 
ly indebted to the clemency and for- 
bearance of the laws. Now, to what 
does all this amount ? Why, nothing but 
that they are guilty, and not guilty, \n 
the same breath ; that they have- not in- 
fringed upon the laws, yet they are in- 
debted to their clemency and forbearance. 
Alas, poor Crito-Philo-Crito ! ! ! 

I am, Sir, &c. 
Ballymena, Feb. 1814. A Subscriber. 

7V the Proprietors ofiht Belfast Magazine. 

Gentlemen, 
In the Belfast News-Letter of the 18th 
ult. I have observed a note to corres- 
pondents, wherein the Editor makes a 
very odd kind of excuse for not inserting 
in his paper an article signed " A Sub- 
scriber," which it appears lud been offer- 
ed in defence of the Belfast Magazine. 



